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The New Economical 
Way to Change from 
Fabric Tires to Cords 





Note “unbalancing” effect of fitting an 
oversize cord opposite a fabric tire 









TO USERS OF DISC WHEELS: 


The famous Michelin Ring-Shaped 
Tube can now be had with angle 
valve—making inflation easy from 
the outside of the wheel. 


WyCCHELEN Regular Size Cords offer 
two-fold advantages to the user of 
fabric tires who wishes to profit by the 
well known economy of cord tires, but 
who does not care to make the consider- 
able initial investment necessary in buy- 
ing two or more cord tires at one time. 


It should be remembered that Michelin 
Regular Size Cords, being the same size 
as fabric tires, can be fitted, one at a time, 
in replacement of fabrics, without unbal- 
ancing the car. An oversize cord, on the 
other hand, unbalances a car, if fitted op- 
posite a fabric tire, for the simple reason 
that it is larger than a fabric tire. 


Another advantage of Michelin Regular 
Size Cords is that they cost no more than 
fabric tires, yet they average 30% more 
miles as proved by tests covering hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles. 


Ask your tire dealer to show you com- 
parative prices. 


Michelin offers a complete line of cord 
tires—oversize and regular size—in one 
quality only, the best; all just as good as 
the famous ring-shaped Michelin Tubes. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


Milltown, New Jersey 
Branches in 30 leading cities Dealers everywhere 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY OF CANADA 
347 Bleury Street, Montreal, Canada 


MICHEL 
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Humor ~Assimilation Chart 


SEcenD | THIRD NINTH TENTH 
WEEK WEEK WwEEeX WEEK 


FiReT FovrTy FIFTY SiATH SEVENTY E)OuTH 
WEEK WEEK WEEK. WEEK WEEK WEEK 
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Humories Consumed 


sas beRshyayg 


Two readers of LIFE were placed under observation for ten weeks. One was 
aregular subscriber and the other was one who thought he could read LIFE or leave 
it alone. Their humor-assimilation curves are shown above, expressed in terms of 


humories consumed. The unsystematic reader missed LIFE the third and 
seventh weeks; note how the angle of his humor curve, after each lapse, drops far 
below that of the regular subscriber. Note particularly the irregular subscriber's 
grogginess after missing LIFE the seventh week. This proves conclusively that 
you should subscribe to LIFE by the year. 


Are you 100 per cent. efficient 
as a reader of LIFE? 


Too many of LIFE’Sreaders to ride 100 miles farther than 


regard LIFE as a pleasure, in- 
stead of as a serious duty. 
Perhaps you don’t realize 
how your power of humor- 
assimilation is weakened when 


you miss LIFE for even one’ missing an issue of LIFE and 4 

week. You must take LIFE having your humor routine all y 

REGULARLY if you expect upset? Subscribe for a year. 0S 

to become proficient. (You save $2.90, by the ow a 
The man who merely buys’ way.) Roe 

LIFE from week to week ig 

is apt to have his system of ¢ Cro 

LIFE reading broken down by 4 SS 

the most unforeseen circum- 4 ee? 


stances. Recently a man had 


his destination, waiting for 
LIFE in the club car—there 
were so many other LIFE stu- 
dents on the train. 

Why take the chance of 














































REPUTATION 


The man who builds and the man who buys are both beneficiaries 
of a good reputation. To one it is a continuous spur and an 
incentive—to the other the strongest of all guarantees that what 
he buys is worthy. & We sometimes speak of winning a reputation 
as though that were the final goal. The truth is contrary to this. 
Reputation is a reward, to be sure, but it is really the beginning, 
not the end of endeavor. It should not be the signal for a let-down, 
but, rather, a reminder that the standards which won recognition 
can never again be lowered. From him who gives much—much 
is forever after expected. = Reputation isnever completely earned— 
it is always being earned. It is a reward—but in a much more 
profound sense it is a continuing responsibility. =# That which 
is mediocre may deteriorate and no great harm be done. That 
which has been accorded a good reputation is forever forbidden 
to drop below its own best. It must ceaselessly strive for higher 
standards. If your name means much to your public—you 
are doubly bound to keep faith. You have formed a habit of 
high aspiration which you cannot abandon—and out of that 
habit created a reputation which you dare not disown without 
drawing down disaster. = There is an iron tyranny which compels 
men who do good work to go on dding good work. The name 
of that beneficent tyranny is reputation. There is an inflexible 
law which binds men who build well, to go on building well. 
The name of that benevolent law is reputation. There is an 
insurance which infallibly protects those whose reason for buy- 
ing is that they believe in a thing and in its maker. The name 
of that kindly insurance is reputation. = Choose without fear 
that which the generality of men join you in approving. There 
is no higher incentive in human endeavor than the reward 
of reputation—and no greater responsibility than the responsi- 
bility which reputation compels all of us to assume. Out of 
that reward and out of that responsibility come the very best 
of which the heart and mind and soul of man are capable. 
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President, Packard Motor Car Company 
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November Awake 
17th 


betimes, and 
having to listen to an- 
other long dream of 
Sam’s, I did decide to cure him of 
this habit before it goes further. 
So I interpreted his vision for him, 
pretending to base my statements on 
the writings of Sigmund Freud. 
And he grew so perturbed and at 
such pains not to show it that I 
could scarce keep my face straight. 
And when I reflected aloud that I 
should like a handsome new opera 
cloak for the winter but felt that 
we could ill afford it, he did tell 
me to order one straightway, of 
the bravest brocade, and any fur I 
liked. Even so, I doubt if I have 
any reason to mistrust him, poor 
wretch. . . . Good news come this 
day that my favorite scent may now 
be had in a lotion vegetale, for 
which praise be to God. . . . In 
the evening to the playhouse to see 
a piece called “Seventh Heaven,” 
and I did weep so thereat that Sam 
admonished me to cease, else he 
would be ashamed of me. But I 
could not, though I kept thinking, 
“You great zany! What is the 
matter with you? This is but mum- 
mery!” I do fear the passing 
years are making a_ sentimental 
fool of me, for a player has only 
to mention God or little children, 
and my throat begins to tighten. 


November Came this morning 
18th a great package of 
bulbs from Mr. Evans, 

the horticulturist, and I did send 
them on to my cozen Amy in Water- 
town, having no use for them soever 
myself. Lord! I can see no point 


rs. Peps Diary 


in cherishing an unsightly object 
for several weeks that it may in 
the end put forth a feeble spray. 

. . To Princeton in a motor car to 
see the footballe match with the lads 
from Yale. And the teams did seem 
to me like little boys, though it is 
not so long since I looked -upon 
their like as young gods, and was 
somewhat in a twitter whenever one 
of them asked me to dance. The 
day well-nigh spoiled, too, forasmuch 
as one of the men with us did break 
a quart of liquor which we were 
taking against the cold. 


November Lay late, ruminating 
19th on this and that. Hear- 
(Lord's Day) ing Samuel humming 
“Safely Through An- 
other Week,” methought that these 
times we have good reason to be 
glad of living even from day to 
day. I do give thanks every time 
I am deposited safe and sound by 
a taxicab. When I am being driven 
by a publick chauffeur, I remind 
myself that his life is probably as 
dear to him as mine is to me, but 
Lord! sometimes it seems not at all 
likely. Bridge all afternoon 
and evening at Marge Boothby’s, 
with an excellent cold supper be- 
tween, which is my idea of a blessed 
Sabbath, A Mrs. Fulton from 
Philadelphia there, and when I 
asked her if she had any pet con- 
ventions, she did respond that when 
she bid “One without” her partner 
could gather that her hand was a 
little weak, but that when she said 
“One no trump,” he was sure she 
had the cards, 
B. L. 


Advice to a Lover 


OVER, is she unkind? 
Would I could cure it! 
No way you'll ever find 
But to endure it. 
Vain your reproaches are, 
Vain all your pleading; 
Distant as yonder star, 
Cold and unheeding, 
Proud as the moon is she— 
Better to let her be. 


Never was any art 
Found yet by lover 

To touch that haughty heart, 
None yet did move her; 

Many, ah! many a time 
Have I besought her 

In broken-hearted rhyme; 
None yet hath taught her 

By kindness to be kind, 

Or cast one look behind. 


Yea! though her kiss you win, 
Think not ’tis winning, 
With her so to begin 
Is no beginning, 
More likely ’tis the end 
Of your pursuing, 
Best to betake you, friend, 
To other wooing; 
For she, as like as not, 
Even while she kissed—forgot. 


Yea, then, once more I say: 
Think not about her, 

There is but one wise way— 
To do without her. 

Nor think that when you go, 
Going shall move her, 

Others, ’tis said, are so— 
Not she, poor lover ! 

She’s of herself too fain 

For Love her heart to gain. 

R. Le G. 


How to the Bank's 


Keep 
Vice-Presidents Busy 


OUNT postage stamps. 
See that the main clock doesn't 
lose time. 

Look for spots on the white ceiling. 

Invent new groupings of names on 
the bank’s letter-head. 

Wash dirty dollar bills. 

Help the president on with his 
coat. 

Keep track of the “Next Window” 
signs. 

Watch what makes people some- 
times stumble when they enter the 
bank. 

Elect other vice-presidents. 

ma &. 





The Fifth and Forty-Second Symphony 
Signor Pompellini, Conductor of Grand Opera, Becomes a Traffic Cop 


ane 


Diminuendo e ritardo 


Ben marcato il Forde—con calore—furioso—tutta forze Scherzando grazioso—animato 
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Twin Bed-Time Stories 
Benedict Is Getting Worse and Worse, Night by Night. 


| CENE: The Benedict Newleighs’ bedroom. 
Both have retired to their twin beds. 
Mrs. NEWLEIGH (murmuring to herself): 
Day by day, in every way, I am getting bet- 
ter. Day by day— 
BENEDICT (tossing restlessly): For the 
love of Mike, what’s on your mind now? 
Mrs. NEWLEIGH (ignoring him): Day 
by day, in every way— 

BenepictT: You are getting better at keeping me from 
going to sleep. What kind of a game is this anyway? 

Mrs. New ceicu (loftily): You wouldn’t understand 
it, Benedict. It hasn’t anything to do with business. 
(Benedict grunts.) It’s Coué-ism. 

Benepict: Cuckoo-ism? It sounds like it. 

Mrs. NeweicH: Don’t show your ignorance, Bene- 
dict. It’s the new theory of Emile Coué, and has traveled 
over the country like mad. 

BeneEpict: Emily Coué, hey? 
advanced women, I suppose. Name sounds like a Swiss 
yodeler. Well, good night, dearest. 

Mrs. NEwLeEIGH (coldly): He isn’t a woman, 
very distinguished Frenchman. Day by day— 

Benepict (intensely): Are you going to keep this up 
all night? 

Mrs. NEw ecu (the determined look upon her face is 
not visible in the darkness, but it is there, all the same): 
Until I have said it twenty times. (Sighing.) I suppose 


Another one of these 


He’s a 


I'll have to explain it to you. Coué believes that where 
the imagination and the will are in conflict, the imagina- 
tion always triumphs. 

Benepict (gloomily): Sounds like the will was the 
married man of the outfit. 

Mrs. NEWLEIGH (with exasperation): Are you going 
to listen or not? 

BENeEpicT: Going to—got to! 

Mrs. NEwLeicu: If you were walking a narrow plank 
high above the ground, for instance, and imagined you 
were going to fall off, you would fall off even if you were 
determined not to. 

Benepict: No, I wouldn’t, because I wouldn't get onto 
a narrow plank in a high place like that. 

Mrs. NEWLeEIGH (scornfully): I knew it would be too 
much for you to understand. 

Benepict: Well, dear, let me try. Now if I imagined 
that I was going to drop off to sleep and that you wouldn't 
say another word to me, do you mean to tell me it would 
actually happen? 

Mrs. NEWLEIGH (entirely out of patience with him) : 
Benedict, you’re perfectly impossible. I’m not going to 
say another word to you, so there! 

Benepict (as he turns over to go to sleep with a happy 
sigh): Well—perhaps there’s something in this Pro- 
fessor Cuckoo business after all. 

(CurRTAIN) 

















“Helen, I declare, your dress scarcely covers your body.” 
“What’s the matter with my body?” 
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“A motor truck smashed the baby carriage to smithereens, mum.” 


“Horrors! Was the baby hurt?” 


“You're mighty lucky, mum. He was kidnapped only five minutes before.” 


“C'HES gotta lotta talint, ainshe?” 
“Ohwidunno—sheyaint ony 
took fawteen lessins.” 

“Fawteen lessins an playin likeat 
awready! Sheeza genus.” 

“Ohwidunno if sheeza genus. But 
Missellis—atsa teetcha she takes 
from—sezshes cumminnalawn fine.” 

“Wellerrant Beetris thinks sheeza 
genus. Willya lookita  crossiner- 
rands i. 

“Oh, thissis ony her slowwun. 
Shes gotta fasswun, too. Hurryup 
an finishya slowwun, Essie, soyacan 
play yafasswun fyerrant Beetris.” 

“Oh no, Mae, letta taka time. 
llikeit, Sreal good.” 

“Itsnossobad frony fawteen les- 
sins, fisayso myseff.” 

“Ony fawteen lessins !” 

“Sevettyficensa lessin, Missellis 
chodges. ButtIsay, Beetris, yagatta- 
getta bessifya wantresults.” 


Lessons in New Yorkese 
The Piano Prodigy 


“Sjus swatcha havta do. But 
Maes, cheeperinna lawn run.” 

“Yeh, Isayitis. Cheeperinna lawn 
run. Youseddit, Beetris.” 

“Mae, cannessie play ‘Threeyaclock 
inna Mawnin’?” 

“Ida think so. Spopala piece, aint- 
it? Missellis wontlettessie play no 
popala piecis. Sperlsa touch, asump- 
in. 

“Itsawfa nice. Its kinda lika wals 
like. Yawta getta taletta.” 

“Wassa nameuvvit ?” 

“*Threeyaclock inna 
Itsa swell tune.” 

“Yeh buttitaint classacil. Iffitaint 
classacil, Missellis wont seeyit. She- 
wont letessie playno popala pieces.” 

“Fyask me, lotsa popala is jussas 
goodas classacil. Not jazz, Ida mean, 
but stuff like, now, “Threeyaclock 
inna Mawnin,’” 

“Nawitaint, Beetris. Sperlsa touch 


Mawnin.’ 


asumpin, Missellis says, an Missellis 
knows. Sheyawta know, fasevvety- 
ficensa lessin.” ° 

“Fyask me, Mae, I thinkitsalla 
queshiona talint. Talint is talint, and 
nasheral like. It domakeno diffirince 
whatcha play, classacil apopala.” 

“Yessitdoes too, Beetris. Missellis 
says so. Shewontlettessie playno 
popala piecis nerno jazz.” 

“Well, maybe shesright. 
know, Missellis ott.” 

“Yeh, sheyotta know, 
Anniaint gowinagentsa, 
allismunny.” 

“Well, maybe yaright, Mae, wa- 
withessie gettinalong sagood.” 

“Yeh, she is gettinalong good. 
Ithink so.” 

“Yeh, Mae. Essies gettinalong 
fine! Shes gotta lotta talint. Ya- 
reely otta getta “Threeyaclock inna 
Mawnin’.” H. W. H, 


Sheyotta 


Beetris. 
aftapayina 
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HEN it comes to getting out 

of a cabinet gracefully, Hou- 

dini has nothing on Lloyd George. 
J. 

The bail of a bootlegger in New 

York was placed at $101,000. It 

took nearly all of his small 





When the British desire a solution 
of their difficulties they dissolve Par- 
liament. 

+L 
A New York minister who compared 
the Bible to the Koran has aroused 


The Literary Digest’s Prohibition 
poll showed that women voted wet, 
which is only natural. They didn’t 
know when they supported the 
Eighteenth Amendment that they 
would have to make the home brew. 





change. 
i 


M. Marcel, at the age of 
eighty, is still waving hair. 
Long may he wave! 

ae 
A trophy has been offered to 
the winner of the first Inter- 
national Beaver Champion- 
ship. It will, obviously, be in 
the shape of a _ mustache 
cup. 

L 
Newspaper readers are ex- 
pecting any day to read of 
a case where a woman has 
shot a man in mistake for a 
husband. 

L 
Why are the victims of mur- 
der mysteries always such 
rotten letter writers? 

JL 
Well, it seems as if every 
President had to have one 
man in his cabinet to do the 
Daugherty work. 

+L 


A San Francisco man has 
failed for 304 trillion dollars. 
If it weren’t for the single 
case of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, we could safe- 
ly count that as the most 
stupendous failure in history. 
+L 
The Germans have definitely 
settled that Ludendorff lost 





Horrific Effect of a World Made Safe 


for Democracy, on an Artist. 


L 
“Day by day in every way,” 
mused the slice of restaurant 
toast on its third consecutiv: 
trip from kitchen to table, 
“T am getting butter and but- 


+L 
The age is weary of psycho- 
analysis and sex in literatur« 
Nowadays, even the 
worm will turn. 

JL 
Will H. Hays says that 
the movie industry has “n 
more business in partisan poli- 
tics than the steel industry) 
or the railroad industry.” 
Someone ought to tell the 
steel and railroad magnates 
about this. 


book 


-L 
In the vote as to whether: 
the skirts should be long or 
short the eyes seem to have 
lost. 

—L 
With the end of the football 
season only about one ticket 
speculator away, the average 
fellow can begin to think 
about financing Christmas. 

-L 
If the country gets much 
wetter under Prohibition, his- 
torians are likely to credit 
Mr. Volstead with the re- 
mark, “After me the deluge.” 








the war. But the prospects 
for deciding who won it are 
mote as ever. 

x 5 
In regard to a slogan for the pre- 
vention of robbery, how about, 
“Hold ’em Yale”? 

L 
Russia demands the recognition of 
open straits. It’s just like those Bol- 
sheviki—they’ll want _ bob-tailed 
flushes legitimized, next. 

-L 
Last year, twenty Mystery Plays 
were written right off The Bat. 


a storm of criticism in Philadelphia. 
Doubtless it is felt that some men- 
tion should have been made of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 
-L 

In 1914 a “scrap of paper” meant 
nothing to Germany, yet in 1922 she 
is hurt because the world refuses to 
accept her mark notes as anything 
else. 


‘ 


LL 
Some people go insane from over- 
work and others try to invent new 
color combinations for taxicabs. 


+L 
Give a wise man enough rope and 
he'll go after Will Rogers’ record. 
IL 
President Harding, of course, has to 
issue a Thanksgiving proclamation 
this year, but a number of his most 
loyal supporters are asking, queru 
lously, “For what?” 
A, 
Affairs have quieted down percep- 
tibly in the well-known Emerald 
Isle. The little bit of Heaven is at 
last accumulating a little bit of sense. 








Follies in the Making 








> wore WiDanty 


HEN my biography is writ- 

ten I doubt if the chapter of 

it headed “Music” will be complete. 

They will say that I played the 

piano beautifully—and so I de. I 

doubt, however, if they will mention 
a single stringed instrument. 

Yet for fifteen months I was a 
violoncellist. 

* * * 

You start? And well you may. 
In your time you have known many 
good men and a good many mu- 
sicians; you have known hundreds 
of that noble army who “don’t play 
the piano—but just strum a little 
—for my own amusement.” But 
never in your life have you actually 
met a man who played the violon- 
cello—for fun. You thought that a 
‘cello (pronounced chello, please) 
was never to be seen outside places 
like the Queen’s Hall. But you 
were wrong. There is one in mine. 

It is for sale. 

I discovered grave defects in the 
’cello as a solo instrument—especially 
when staying with friends. When 
Iam staying with Lord A——I walk 
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“We'll all look like that some day, Willie.” 


“And you too, Aunt Martha?” 


A ’Cello For Sale 


casually to the Steinway Grand im- 
mediately after dinner, and, quite 
casually, play the first three move- 
ments of the Moonlight Sonata. 
That lets the guests know that I am 
musical, and they ask me to play 
some rag-time. When I am staying 
with Lord B I casually take his 
Stradivarius out of its case after 
dinner, and casually play a few 
things by Grieg. Then the guests 
know that I play the fiddle, and they 
ask me if I can do an imitation of the 
bagpipes on it. 
* ¢ @ 

Now, Lord C has no piano, 
and no Strad, so in the ordinary 
course one would fall back on the 
‘cello. But though the ’cello has 
many high qualities it is a strangely 
dificult thing to introduce casually 
into a drawing-room—even after 
dinner. It is not even easy to get 
it into the house, especially if you 
have not been asked to bring it 
with you—and I cannot remember 
that I ever was. It lived in a rather 
sinister case of black wood, like a 
coffin that has warped, and I found 








that my host’s men-servants used to 
admit it with some reluctance. I 
remember well the face of the butler 
of old Lord D , as he superin- 
tended the removal of my baggage 
from the car, and how he said, “And 
THIS, Sir—THIS is to go around 
to the stables, I presoom, Sir?” 

However, I always took it with 
me; and after dinner I would mur- 
mur suddenly, “Oh, I must show you 
these photographs,” and rush out 
of the room, to return presently with 
the photographs in one hand, and 
(firmly grasped about the neck) the 
’cello in the other. “Here are the 
pictures,” I would say, “and, by the 
way, I find that they’ve packed my 
*cello—some mistake.” And then, of 
course ‘ 

2 @ 

But it was difficult. And I look 
back with most pleasure to my or- 
chestral career. For six months I 
played the ’cello in an amateur or- 
chestra, and that is tremendous fun. 
But what nobody realizes is that 
you can have all the fun of playing 
in an orchestra (amateur) , without 





ever playing a note. That was my 
secret. None more diligent than | 
at the rehearsals in that preliminary 
din which is called “tuning”; then 
the noise of my tremendous A 
boomed full and clear above the A’s 
of all others. But when they began 
the Concerto in B minor, my A was 
silent. So was my G. So, indeed, 
was my F. For there were four 
other ‘cellists, each more competent 
than I to render the Concerto in B 
minor. | sat there, sawing vigorous- 
ly with my bow, fiercely gripping the 
instrument with my knees (for it is 
one of the major worries of the 
‘cello that unless you grip it very 
fiercely, it is liable at any moment 
to elude your grip and slide away 
over the left knee), my eye on the 
conductor, thoroughly enjoying the 
noise and the excitement, but never, 
except by accident, producing a note 
myself. I turned over the pages 
when other men did, and sometimes 
I would actually follow the music, 
for now and then we would come 
to a land-mark, like ALLARGAN- 
DO, where I would move my bow 
in a very large-minded manner, or 
STRINGENDO, when I would saw 
very stringently; and that was fun. 
It was anxious work occasionally, 
when the conductor rapped with his 
stick and said, “ ‘Cellos only, please.” 
Then I would arrange to have a 
broken string or some other misfor- 
tune, or simply hide behind the other 
cellists (who were large men), 
while they practiced the difficult pas- 
sage marked Con Spirito. So passed 
six happy musical months. 
<4 


Then there began an influenza epi- 


demic. For two or three weeks all 
the ‘cellists but one survived (for 
they were large men). But one day 
[ arrived punctually for practice, and 
found no other ‘cellist on parade. 
I sounded my famous A, and looked 
about me hopefully. No ’cellist ap- 
peared. 

Surely one would arrive soon. I 
sounded my A again, as in the plains 
of Siberia some lonely elk lifts up 
his head and calls across the waste 
to his mate, and is answered not. 

We began the Concerto in B min- 
or. 

I sawed bravely, my eye on the 
conductor. I did more. I even 
played a note or two. On almost 
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Teacher: 
Little Girl: 


every page I selected, far ahead, 
some plain straightforward long- 
drawn note; and when it came I let 
them have it, loud and clear. 

* * * 

But the conductor had his eye on 
me. 

We came to the difficult passage 
marked Con Spirito. To this pas- 
sage I was unable to contribute a 
single note. 

The conductor rapped with his 
baton. Silence fell. 

“ "CELLOS ONLY, PLEASE,” 
he said. 

All eyes were on the ’cellos. 

The only ’cello made no sound— 
no sound whatever. 

oo -. - 

That is why it is for sale. 

A. P. H, 


























Where were you born? 
I wasn’t born at all, I have a stepmother. 


All I Know Is What I Read in 
the Paper. 


Mr. Hughes says the Dardanelles 
should be kept open. Years ago it 
is said an American sailing ship 
come pretty near going through 
there. 

* * * 

When Congressman Herrick from 
my home state of Oklahoma heard 
them arguing over these Dardanelles, 
he said it was all right to keep them 
open during the week but that he 
was for closing them on Sunday. 

* * * 

I see they let Lloyd George out 
in England. I never saw it fail— 
when a man starts selling his mem- 
oirs he is about through. 


Will Rogers. 








Coffee in the Bean 


The Throes of Creation 
(Among Those Who Care Not WhoWrites the Nation's Laws) 


cene: An Office in Tin Pan 
S Alley. 

Motif : Words by Phil Lest. 
Music by Ted Mentz. 


Lest: Gotta push a noo number 
out. Ol’ Man wants sumpin’ with 
senniment. You know. “Mother 
Machree” stuff. (Sings softly.) 
“Shu-u-r-e I lo-o-o-v-e th’ de-uh 
sil-vuh.” (Breaks off.) Boy, that 
was a knockout. Ernie Ball made a 
pile on that one. 

MeEntTz: Suttanly had a lyric. 
Suttanly did. If I onny had a lyric 
like that I could pound out a melody 
that would have ’em cryin’ in their 
hats. Jes’ gimme one like that, onct. 

Lest: Well, lemmesee. ( Thinks.) 
How’s this? 

Mother, me darling, your eyes are 
like pearls, 

And your words are like music to 

me. 


That’s th’ stuff they want. Good, 


clean sentiment with a kick an’ a sob 
in it. Write that down, Mentz. 
Now, what rhymes with poils? 

Mentz: Coils? 

Lest: Naw! That rhymes with 
goils. (Thinks again.) I got it. 
Oils) Now how we gonna work 
that in? 

Mentz: Say sumpin’ about dig- 
gin’ wells an’ makin’ a fortune. 

Lest: You poor dumbbell. Not 
that kind of Oils. The kind that sits 
in a pinochle game with th’ king. 
Nobles. Dukes. Counts. Lords. 
Sirs. 

Mentz: Oh, yeh! 

Lest: Here. Write this. 
tates.) 

Though I’ve danced Over There 
with the daughters of earls. 

See! That’s th’ line. He’s been 
Over There an’ he’s a highbrow. He 
twists an’ twirls with them society 
dames in Yurope. Write this, too: 
There are none half as classy as thee. 


( Dic- 


Mentz: That’s th’ stuff, kid 
That'll knock ‘em fer a ghoul. 

Lest: Grab this: 

Shure, your smile is as fair as the 
break of the day. 

Mentz: I got one fer you, kid, 
Good topical stuff. (Recites.) 

An’ you suttanly kin make some 
brew. 

See! Comedy relief. 

Lest: Lay offa that low comedy 
stuff in this. (Slowly.) Here's th’ 
next coupla lines: 

And I'll let all the other girls go. 
As long as you're with me, I'll be 
there to say— 

MEntTz: Say sumpin’ about pray- 
ers at his mother’s knees. You know 


, that kinda hokum. 


Lest: Yeh! We'll work that in 
th’ voice. This here’s th’ chorus an’ 
I got th’ last line. ( Dramatically.) 
You're the one little sweetheart | 

know. 

Now, read that, will ya? 

MENTz (with fervor): 

Mother, me darling, your eyes are 
like pearls, 

And your words are like music to 

me ; 
Though I’ve danced Over There 
with the daughters of earls, 

There are none half as classy as 

thee; 
Shure, your smile is as fair as the 
break of the day, 

And I'll let all the other girls go; 
As long as you’re with me, I'll be 

there to say, 

You're the one little sweetheart I 

know. 

Lest: Howzat? 

Mentz: A riot, kid; a riot. 
They'll need drain pipes in th’ aisles 
when they hear that one. (Hums 
tune. Sits at piano and begins to 


play.) J. K.M. 
November 


WHEN you came by this 
Somehow, the day 
Put sudden sunshine on 
Above the gray. 
The passing of your footstep light 
Made all the dreary morning bright; 
November laughed like May 
When you came by this way. 
J. B. H. 


way, 


THEATRE-GOER: Have you two 
seats down front for to-night? 

Ticket SpecuLator: Yes, Sif, 
Third row. Only eighteen dollars, sit. 

THEATRE-GOER: Must be some 
mistake. I wanted to buy seats in 
the theatre, not the stock exchange. 








Kaiser Wilhelm’s Bridal Procession 
George Sylvester Viereck Strewing Flowers. 


* * * 
Potsdam Town Band Playing Mendelssohn 
Wedding March. 


* * * 
William Randolph Hearst Carrying Bouquet of 
Yellow Roses and Forget-me-nots. 
* * * 
Delegation of Waiters from Hofbrauhaus Carrying 
Seidels of Miinchner. 
*x* * * 
Adolphus Busch Leading Goat labeled “U. S. 
Shipping Board.” 
* * * 
Ushers in “Civvies” Doing 
Gen. Von Hindenburg Gen. Luden orff 
Admiral Von Tirpitz Count Von Bernstorff 
* *. * 
Flower Girls Strewing 1,000,000 Mark Notes. 
x * * 


The All-Highest 
Wearing the Conventional Black Eagle. 
* * * 
The Crowned Prince Wearing Brown Derby. 
* * * 
Children wee = Necrsenon of Raspberries With 


Legend “ — from Louvain.” 
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The Blushing Bride 
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OMEBODY 
~ was saying that 
nothing but a club 
makes an impression 
on politicians. 

It is the weapon 
that comes handiest 


is the one that nowa- 
days they seem disposed to use. 

The huge majority that brought 
the Harding administration into 
power grew out of an extreme im- 
patience with inactivity. The voters 
saw things stalled, and by a power- 
ful sweep of the arm brushed away 
a party that could not act, and by 
an enormous majority put the party 
opposed in charge. Now after two 
years wells up a new impatience that 
likes not the way things have been 
going, and with a great rumbling 
voice calls another turn. 

The dimensions of the change are 
magnificent just as they were two 
years ago. That is partly due to 
the women’s votes which double all 
majorities, that being the chief 
measurable effect they have had. But 
it is not women’s votes that have 
made the majorities, though they 
have increased them. There is no 
sex line in the prevailing political 
dissatisfaction. 

Neither is it due to local issues. 
Miller’s very virtues may have 
helped to lose him votes upstate 
in New York. In his zeal for econ- 
omy he even took some of the pap 
away from upstate, rural Republican 
papers. Smith did not beat him be- 
cause Smith is a better man. His 
huge vote was due to general dis- 
gruntlement. Some voters were mad 
because of coal, some because of the 
tariff, some because of the national 
policy of isolation, heaven knows 
how many because there are more 
people in New York City. than can 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 


live there comfortably, and the dis- 
comfort of some of them has been 
imcreased and their patience dimin- 
ished by the Volstead law. 

A great sweep of votes one way 
or the other, means that in their 
minds or in their bodies, or in both, 
the voters are not comfortable. When 
they are in that state—not comfort- 
able—the voters are apt to hit at 
the tallest heads in sight, and those 
are apt to be the heads in office. They 
seldom make nice discriminations. 
The voter in New York in the late 
election who attempted nice discrimi- 
nations between Miller and Smith 
usually found himself in danger of 
not voting, and in the end had to 
appeal to his political impulse. 

For it is that, political impulse, 
that brings about tidal-wave elec- 
tions. The voters cannot often fig- 
ure out which is the best candidate, 
or the best qualified to get them 
what they want. They do not often 
know what they want. In New 
York City one of the great ques- 
tions involved in the late election 
was transportation. The best-in- 
formed authorities disputed whether 
the chances for better transit were 
better with Miller or with Smith. 
The voters could not possibly tell. 
All they could record was their dis- 
comfort, and doubtless most of them 
did that by voting for Smith. It 
was the same with the Volstead law. 
Smith represented opposition to it. 
He got votes from the discontented. 
The farmers are poor, prices for 
their produce is low; one great rea- 
son for it is the utter disarrange- 
ment of Europe, and our failure to 
help effectively in its reorganization. 
How many farmers worked that out, 
nobody can tell, but the discomfort 
of the farmers doubtless swelled the 
majorities against the party in office 
in the agricultural states. 


However lacking the voters may 
be in intelligence, and ability to form 
sound political judgments, and put 
the blame for discomfort where it 
really belongs, they can at least 
record discomfort. If life is not 
going well, they know it. They feel 
it, and after a while they blame the 
existing government and knock it out. 

In great political sweeps the good 
and the bad are very much mixed 
up and come in or go out together. 
The discriminating independent vote 
counts for nothing, and indepen- 
dent candidates lose. The men 
brought in may be no more compe- 
tent than the men turned out, but 
at least they have had from the 
voters the latest information about 
the conditions of life, that they are 
not satisfactory. 
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R. LODGE’S tight squeeze in 

Massachusetts was one of the 
most interesting incidents of the elec- 
tion. Most people who are dissatis- 
fied with our part in world politics 
think of him as the arch-culprit. To 
have his majority in Massachusetts 
whittled down from ithe 100,000 votes 
predicted, to about 8000 may be in- 
structive even to him. To the ad- 
ministration it must certainly be ad- 
monitory. Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Hughes will read the election re- 
turns and think things over. ‘lhey 
have another two years in office and 
though the Republican majorities in 
Congress are conspicuously reduced, 
their party still has control of all 
departments of government. They 
and their colleagues will take thought 
of what can still be done and it will 
be interesting to see what sort of 
action they will conclude to take 
about it. E. S. M. 





Fisherman Daugherty and His Synthetic Djinn 
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Something New 


HOSE of us who have been moaning about the 

lack of originality in the theatre have been given a 
run for our passes this month. Mr. Pemberton with 
“Six Characters in Search of an Author,’ Mr Brady 
with “The World We Live In,” and Mr. Tyler with “The 
49ers” have seemed to say through their clenched teeth: 
“You want something that hasn’t been done before, do 
you? Well, take that, and that, and that!” 

“Six Characters in Search of an Author” is a trans- 
lation from the Italian of Luigi Pirandello, and is a 
fascinating combination of George M. Cohan and Plato. 
To the bare stage of the theatre where a company is 
gathered for rehearsal come six characters fresh from 
the imagination of an author who has disowned them. 
They seek expression through the actors. They ask to 
be born, and specify their conditions. (This description 
is rapidly getting involved, and I haven't the slightest 
idea how it is going to end, but it can’t be any more 
complicated than the play itself.) 

Well, anyway, the actors try to put on the play, and 
playwrights who have seen their works “adapted” by 
managers and “interpreted” by actors will sit in savage 
delight through the massacre. In the end the manager 
decides that the thing is too sombre and rehearsals are 
begun on another piece. The six characters, or what 
remains of them, start off again on their search for 
adequate expression. And the audience reels to its 
feet, groggy but with th curious sensation of having 
been doing some intensive thinking on its own hook, 
and, what is more, enjoying it hugely. “Six Characters 
in Search of an Author” is nothing to go to direct from 
a children’s party, with paper caps on your heads, but 
a good dose of metaphysics never hurt anyone, and this 
is about as pleasant a way to take it as you will ever find. 


ohhh 


HEN Mr. Brady, taunted to the point of hysterical 

prodigality over his second-hand scenery, came leap- 
ing in a cloud of fire (and the very best fire that money 
could buy, too) bearing the stupendous Insect Comedy 
of the Brothers Capek. Turning the scenic production 
over to the best possible man, Lee Simonson, Mr. Brady 
shut his eyes and signed che~ks furiously. The result, 
while it may not reimburse him as well as did “The Man 
Who Came Back,” places the theatre-going public in 
his debt. 

The entire cast, with the exception of one human, is 
composed of characters from the insect world, and in 
their various love-makings, money-makings and war- 
makings we see a bitter reproduction of our own vaunted 
human system. 





The first episode, that of the butterflies, is the least 
satisfactory of all, savoring of a Winter Garden act in 
which aphrodisiacs are tossed out to the visiting buyers 
in the audience by girls dressed as the twelve stages in 
a butterfly’s downfall. 

The beetles are better and get across some sharp digs 
at several institutions which the audience apparently 
thinks are confined to beetles and laughs at heartily. 
But in the scene at the ant-hill, a magnificent satire on 
industrial efficiency and war, the play rises to a tre- 
mendous height, and the audience, seeing the pointed 
helmets on the ant warriors, cheer what they consider 
an exclusive crack at the late Germans, 

“The World We Live In” is not always as absorbing 
as it might be, and just because it is about bugs is no 
sign that the kiddies will love it, but it is something 
that you ought to see. 








HE ultimate dose of novelty, however, was dis- 

pensed at the Punch and Judy Theatre where a 
group called “The 4gers” (meaning both pioneers and 
49th St.) presented a series of sketches written by con- 
temporary kidders, parodying and burlesquing some of 
the various forms of dramatic entertainment and per- 
haps originating one or two new ones. And, while many 
of the individual acts were very funny by themselves, 
towards the end of the evening one grew so accustomed 
to novelty that it ceased to be novel, incongruity became 
congruous, and there you were, right back where you 
started from. In their next bill, “The 49ers” would 
do well to have one or two ordinary two-step and waltz 
numbers. 

And right here this department makes public apology 
to all authors whose feelings have been lacerated in 
these hitherto ruthless columns. We ourselves collabo- 
rated in the writing of one of the skits presented by 
“The 49ers.” We thought it was a scream while we 
were working on it. Time had to be taken out at in- 
tervals of five minutes during its typing to give its proud 
authors a chance to roll on the floor with laughter, 

The morning broke cloudy and damp, with a chill 
wind blowing in from the sea. We looked at our little 
skit in rehearsal and saw what was probably one of the 
least funny things ever written in America. And through 
no fault of the actors, either. It just wasn’t funny, that’s 
all. From now on we will devote our unique talents to 
criticism, But it will be a more genial, a kindlier criti- 
cism, with a tendency toward mawkishness. After all, 
everyone does the best he can, doesn’t he? 


R. C.-B. 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily 
newspapers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


The Cat and the Canary. National.—An 
enjoyable death from fright. 


East of Suez. Eltinge.—Florence Reed 
registering high seduction power in a fervid 


irama of the East. 


The Fool. Times Square-——A modern ap- 
plication of Christ’s doctrines, done in terms 
f the theatre. 


Hamlet. Sam H. Harris.—To be reviewed 


iter 


Hospitality. Forty-Eighth St.—To be re- 
iewed later. 
The Last Warning. Kiaw.—A thrilling 


stery show such as you have never seen 


fore 


The Love Child. George M. Cohan’s.— 
To be reviewed later. 


Gaiety.—Conflicting allegiances 


Loyalties. 
well act 


into an absorbing play, 


made 


Rain. Marine Elliott’s—To be reviewed 
ext week. 
Rose Bernd. Longacre. — tHauptmann’s 


peasant tragedy, giving Ethel barrymore a new 
held which she enters with distinction. 


R. U. R. Frazee.—Extremely interestin 
fanciful satire on industrial conditions an 
mankind in general. 


Six Characters in Search of an Author. 
Princess.—Reviewed in this issue. 


To Love. Bijou.—The customary French 
tr ingle roblem solved more satisfactorily 
than usual by the dialectic method. Grace 
George equal A, Norman Trevor B, and 
Robert Warwick C. 


Whispering Wires. Forty-Ninth St, — 
Showing how to kill your friends over the 
telephone. 


The World We Live In. Fifty-Ninth St. 


—Reviewed in this issue. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Better Times. Hippodrome.—Good and 


big 


Blossom Time. Century.—Proving by its 


success that good music can still get a 
hearing. 
Chauve-Souris. Century Roof.—The third 


and best bill of Russian de luxe vaudeville. 


The Gingham Girl. Earl Carroll.—Just a 
nice little show. 


Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert.— 
Magnificent spectacle, with comedy by Savoy 
and Brennan and once in a while Jack Haz- 
zara 


TheLadyinErmine. Ambassador.—Wilda 
Bennett in elaborate musical comedy. 


Little Nellie Kelly. Liberty.—To be re- 
viewed later. 


Music Box Revue. Music Boxr.—Tons of 
money on display. 


, Orange Blossoms. 
east. 


Fulton.—High class at 


Passing Show. Winter Garden.—Three 


guesses as to what it is like. 


Sally, Irene and Mary. Casino.—Eddie 
Dowtlas in a show that was sure to be 
popular. 


as! Springtime of Youth. Broadhurst.—Fifty- 
ty. 


Up She Goes. Playhouse.—To be reviewed 
next week. 


The Yankee Princess. Knickerbocker.— 
Imported music of a superior grade. 


Ziegfeld Follies. New Amsterdam.—Will 
Rogers makes up for a lot of waiting, 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Abie’s Irish Rose. 


The Awful Truth. Henry Miller—Ina 
Claire and Bruce McRae in agreeable comedy 
on divorce. 


Republic.—Pretty bad. 


Banco. Ritz.—French gambling and other 
things made dainty and amusing by Clare 
Kummer with the aid of Lola Fisher and 
Alfred Lunt. 


The Bootleggers. Thirty-Ninth St.—To be 
reviewed later. 

The Forty-Niners. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Punch and Judy.— 


Kiki. Belasco.—Lenore Ulric in a splendid 
character sketch of a Parisian chorus girl. 


The Lucky One. 
viewed later. 


Garrick.—To be re 


Merton of the Movies. Cort.—To be re- 


viewed later. 


The Old Soak. Pilymouth.—The case 
against Prohibition in the hands of Don Mar- 
quis’s dear old bum. 


Shore Leave. Lyceum.—Frances Starr in 
medium boiled New England play. 


So This is London! Hudson.—Exagger- 
ated Americanisms and Anglicisms in the 
manner of the funny papers. 


The Torch Bearers. Vanderbilt.—Satire 
on the Little Theatre movement which will 
delight everyone who has suffered from it. 


Why Men Leave Home. 
Regulation bed-room comedy, 
sermonizing on the bed-side, 


Morosco.— 
with a little 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No. 52. Messrs. Barney and Berry open up a new sales territory. 
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HE First MILition tHE Harp- 
Est, by A. B. Farquhar, in col- 
laboration with Samuel Crowther 
(Doubleday, Page). The popular in- 
terest in the achievement of suc- 
cessful Americans, success meaning 
the accumulation of great fortunes, 
will doubtless attract many readers 
to this story of a poor 
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fun in my life than you would 
have had in a hundred years.” So 
the boys who do not get even the 
first million may console themselves 
with the reflection that they may 
have a whole lot of fun without 
working twelve or fourteen hours a 
day for sixty years. 


WEN WIstTER has discovered 
O what every intelligent dough- 
boy knew on November 11, 10:8: 
“We should have gone on to Berlin.” 
The realization came to the author 
after a tour of the devastated 
regions; how it came and what 
led to its arrival are recounted 
in “Neighbors Hence- 





farm boy who became 
a prosperous manu fac- 
turer. The message 
that other boys will 
find in it is that if they 
study hard, work hard, 
and take advantage of 
business opportunities, 
they can all become 
rich. As they are told 
by the books on physi- 
cal instruction, if the 
boys entered in a foot 
race will train vigor- 
ously they will all win. 
The poker player who 
remarked at the begin- 
ning of the game: 
“Now boys, if we play 
carefully we can all 
win a little,’ had the 
same idea. 

Mr. Farquhar and 
his collaborator, Mr. 
Samuel Crowther, give 
an interesting account 
of the building up of 
a great industry through 
strict adherence to 
sound business maxims. 
Their conclusion is that 
by working hard for 
fourteen hours a day 
young Americans will 
ultimately find them- 





OUR LITERARY CENSORS 
George Horace Lorimer, 
Editor of The Saturday Evening Post 


forth” (Macmillan). 


Mr. Wister was one 
of those souls who, 
during the World War, 
caught up the torch be- 
fore it was fanned into 
flame. He saw then 
the menace of Germany 
in shining armor. He 
sees now the threat un- 
derlying a disarmament 
that is only a velvet 
covering for the same 
mail-clad Prussianism. 

His viewpoint is that 
of France and yet it is 
not pro-French to the 
exclusion of fairness. 
Great ideals are somie- 
what sullied by selfish- 
ness; friendship’s ties 
are frayed by irritabili- 
ty; enchantment has 
been dispelled by pro 
pinquity. 

Mr. Wister  recog- 
nizes all this and he 
recounts every bit of 
the evidence with judi- 
cial poise ; without judi- 
cial dryness, however. 
When he has finished 
he has made an excel- 
lent case for France 








selves so rich that they 

will not have to work. Mr. Farqu- 
har seems to have a suspicion that 
there are other worth-while things 
in life besides getting rich, for he 
tells a story of one of his black- 
smiths who got drunk every Sat- 
urday night for more than thirty 
years. When on his deathbed the 
old worker sent for his employer, 
who admonished him on his neg- 
lect of his health, only to be 
met with the reply: “Yes, I know 
all about that, but just let me 
tell you that I have had more 


HE Fun or Berne A Fat Man, 

by William Johnston (Little, 
Brown). If you are fat and have 
wasted anxious hours reading “Eat 
and Grow Thin” and other literary 
foes to obesity, cheer up. Let Wil- 
liam Johnston tell you why you 
should be glad that you were created 
in the shape of a balloon or have 
had it thrust upon you, as it were. 
The writer, who is editor of the New 
York World, knows whereof he 
speaks. He weighs two hundred and 
fifty pounds. 


Reading “Neighbors 
Henceforth”, one is impressed by 
the keenness of a British Tommy's 
appraisal: “The French ’ave a great 
idea of the beautiful. And a very 
poor one of sanitytion.” Yet when 
it is done one forgets the dirt of the 
billets. Only the memory of the 
glory that was France remains. 


OSEPH HeErGEsSHEIMER must 
have heard that several people are 
saying behind his back that his style 
is getting more involved than Henry 
James’, because he has smoothed it 





out perceptibly in “The Bright 
Shawl” (Knopf). In doing so, he 
seems to have taken his mind com- 
pletely off of what he had to say, if 
anything. On page 39 his young 
hero says: “The only thing that I 
care for is politics and the cause of 
justice and freedom.” Can you 
imagine it? But that is his story, 
and oh, how he does stick to it! He 
sticks to it until the reader would 
like to step in himself and give the 
young prig a good shake. 

lhe story takes place in the days 
of Cuba’s struggle for independence. 
Charles Abbott, a young American, 
goes down there to volunteer his 
services in behalf of the revolution- 
ts. His activities bring him into 
mtact with La Clavel, the famous 
and fascinating dancer who is also 
working secretly for Cuba. In spite 
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of their close association and her 
obvious advances, he resists her 
charms entirely. He even spurns her 
a little. And as he looks back upon 
it all as an old man, it is La Clavel’s 
shawl that he remembers as a symbol, 
and not La Clavel herself. Now 
what kind of fiction hero is that? 

The atmosphere is good. Mr. 
Hergesheimer writes well about 
Havana. But he writes more inter- 
estingly about country clubs and 
apartment hotels, and if he will only 
return to them, he may use as many 
commas as he likes. 


T seemed too bad, after reading 
I about a dull hero in “The 
Bright Shawl,” to stumble upon an 
even duller heroine in Ernest Poole’s 
“Millions” (Macmillan). But such 
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was the case. At first we thought 
that the title referred to the number 
of times the author was going to 
say the same obvious thing, but it 
developed that it connoted the money 
which Madge thought she would 
have if her brother, who had been 
injured in a motor accident, died. 
The substance of the book consists 
of the illusions of grandeur which 
Madge permits herself during the 
period of suspense and with the in- 
fluence which prospective wealth has 
on the members of a thoroughly 
commonplace family. In the end, 
the brother doesn’t die at all, and 
marries the young actress with bad 
manners and a stout heart who had so 
upset his relatives. Almost any 
sophomore in good standing with the 
English department could have writ- 
ten “Millions.” 


“Ah, yes—the war—those terrible days. The poor French—and the British—Field Marshal 
Haig—um-m-m— Haig and Haig—Johnny Walker—” 
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Bridge Fines 


T has seemed to me for a long time that the laws of 

auction bridge, while containing sufficient penalties for 
misdemeanors of actual play, fail to provide for various 
errors in conduct arising from the game which are grave 
enough, in the opinion of its devotees, to warrant spec‘al 
rulings. The following additions to the chapter on 
Penalties are therefore hopefully submitted to the com- 
mittee of experts who are at present drawing up the 
laws for 1923: 

1. Any player who, by his own statement, doubles 
on principle instead of on his hand shall be made to 
write, “Never open your mouth except for some good 
purpose” with an indelible pencil ninety-six times on the 
back of the score-pad. 

2. Any player who hums or whistles while he is 
operating the dummy must, on departing, leave five 
dollars on the table to be directed to some worthy 
charity. 

3. A player who defends his own mistakes on the 
ground that his sister-in-law once took lessons from 
Elwell, or with any similar assertion, shall be forced to 
sit out for three consecutive rubbers, and shall be re- 
quired, during his absence, to read from the latest novel 
of Waldo Frank. 


4. A player who deliberates unduly before playing 
his cards shall be reprimanded by six long, black looks 
from the participant most capable of bestowing them. 


5. Any player who complains of his hands more than 
once during a session shall have two thousand points 
subtracted from his total score at the conclusion of play. 

6. Any player who sighs audibly or permits his facial 
expression to reflect his opinion of his partner’s game 
must leave an order at Tyson’s for two seats to any 
theatrical performance which his opponents may designate. 

7. Any player who asks for a drink of water or 
léaves the table to telephone his broker during the prog- 
ress of a rubber shall be required to give an explanation 
of the Einstein theory in words of one syllable. 

8. Any player who asks for a change of cards or 
chairs with the idea of improving his luck thereby 
shall be given a large dose of some unsavory medicine. 

g. Any player who persists in bidding minor suits 
on the left of no-trump declarations shall be required 
to produce a certificate from an alienist in good standing 

10. Any player who attempts to recount the details 
of a similar hand played in his past shall be immedi- 


ately handed over to the police. 
B. L. 





“Look here! I brought down that bird!” 
“Well, why don’t you bring down another;—then you'll have one.” 
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The Outline of History 


As Irving Berlin would have written it Words and Music by 
BARON IRELAND 
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A Critical Note 


E reprint the original score of Berlin’s uncom- 

posed masterwork in order to demonstrate the de- 
plorable tendency of our leading cabaret orchestra con- 
ductors toward indefensible apocryphal interpretations 
of the last section of the refrain. 

For some time we have contended that this part 
should be played con trionfo and not con brio, as it 
usually is. A lover’s sensation at the successful culmi- 
nation of his courtship is that of lofty exaltation, not 
mere pep. But we have insisted in vain. It is always 
played con brio, and in the absence of the original score 
we have had only our opinion to guide us. 

Lately, however, careful research by ourself among 
the Berliniana in the archives of the Berlin Society has 
resulted in the discovery of the original manuscript, in 
the above reprint of which it will be noted that The 
Master has explicitly directed that this section be played 
con trionfo, thus confirming our contention. 

This discovery, furthermore, explains Wells’ much 
disputed letter to P. G. Cobblestein (Life and Letters, 
Vol. CCCV, p. 2317), where he says, “Ah, Phil, I 
should have sung the Outline, not written it!” Con 
trionfo clearly shows Berlin’s instant appreciation of 
Wells’ psychology. Truly, truly is he called The Master ! 

Possibly, now, professionals will admit that sometimes 
a mere layman may be right, even if his only qualifica- 
tion is thirty-five years as a music critic. 
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The First Person Singular 


criti- 

pen is going out of 

style almost as rapidly 

as tweed sport clothes 

for misses and Eski- 

mo Pie. The writer 

who never _ injects 

himself into his reviews of other 

people’s works is becoming almost 

extinct. Nowadays, the critic refers 

to himself, baldly, as “Me.” What 

is more, he announces his likes and 

dislikes, just as though he were en- 

titled to -prejudices of his own. 

Therefore, before I go any fur- 

ther, I might as well come right out 

and state my position as regards the 

cinematographic art. Not that any 

one has asked me to do so, or has 

indicated an intention to attach any 

importance to my views. I can not 

say, in advance, that “a number of 

readers have written in to ask me 

what I think of the movies,” because 

that would be a violation of the 
truth, in its strictest sense. 


OWEVER 

In the first place, I like the mov- 
ies. I should go to the movies, 
even if I were not paid to do 
so. For the self-conscious high- 
brows who know nothing about mo- 
tion pictures, and dismiss them with 
a sneer, I have no respect whatever. 
When they discuss this subject, con- 
temptuously or patronizingly, they 
are talking through their official hats. 
One does not judge literature in 
terms of Elinor Glyn, or the drama 
in terms of Avery Hopwood, or art 
in terms of cover designs on the 
Smart Set. 

Of all the different types of mov- 
ies, the comedies appeal to me most. 
Charlie Chaplin is the greatest gen- 
ius that the cinema has developed— 
possibly the only real genius. Har- 
old Lloyd and Buster Keaton are 
not far behind him. I like Mack 
Sennett’s comedies, particularly when 
they involve Mabel Normand, Ben 
Turpin and Phyllis Haver, but I 
have small admiration for Mr. Sen- 
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nett when he goes in for heart in- 
terest. I am very fond of animated 
cartoons, particularly “Felix, the 
Cat” and “Mutt and Jeff.” 

I hate society dramas, especially 
those produced by Cecil B. De Mille. 
This may be a false prejudice, but 
it is not a personal one. I think 
that William De Mille is an infi- 
nitely greater director than his 
brother, although I am aware that 
his pictures do not make money. 

I also hate mother-love dramas, 
because they constitute an insult to 
the sanctity of mother love. There 
is one exception to this—“Humor- 
esque.” 


OUGLAS Fairbanks and Mary 

Pickford are two great artists. 
They have both taken the trouble 
to study the movies, and their knowl- 
edge of this subject is plainly per- 
ceptible in their works. 

I think that Rodolph Valentino is 
a fine actor, but that Ramon Navarro 
is a finer one. Richard Barthelmess 
is altogether admirable. Charles 
Ray is an off-and-on performer. 
He has not always been wise in the 
conduct of his own affairs, and some 
of his pictures have suffered in con- 
sequence. The same may be said 
of William S. Hart. 

I love Jackie Coogan. 
Thomas Meighan. 

Lillian Gish, Leatrice Joy, Pris- 
cilla Dean, Pola Negri and Alice 
Terry are all excellent actresses, 
but I have never been able to sum- 
mon up much enthusiasm for 
Gloria Swanson. 

I admire Douglas MacLean, Nazi- 
mova, Wallace Beery, George Faw- 
cett, Lewis Stone, Helene Chadwick, 
William Norris, Madge Bellamy, 
Theodore Roberts, Enid Bennett, 
the Moore brothers, Richard Dix, 
the Talmadge sisters, Lois Wilson, 
Conway Tearle, Vera Stedman, Tom 
Mix, Betty Compson, Will Rogers, 
Henry B. Walthall, Virginia Valli, 
Clyde Cook and Strongheart, the 
police dog. 


I respect 


F the directors, Rex Ingram is 

undoubtedly my favorite, al- 
though D. W. Griffith must still be 
called the greatest. Allan Dwan has 
done one remarkable picture, as have 
Henry King and Robert Flaherty. 
Frank Lloyd has done two. 


I like the Christie Comedies that 
William Beaudine has directed, and 
I think that Rupert Hughes has 
turned the corner and is now going 
straight. Marshall Neilan has shown 
tremendous promise, but has never 
quite fulfilled it. I believe that he 
understands motion pictures better 
than any of them. 


Robert Vignola deserves untold 
credit, if only because of the miracle 
that he has performed with Marion 
Davies. 


N all the movies that I have seen, 

these episodes stand out most 
clearly in my regrettably ‘fallible 
memory :— 

The picture of Lincoln and the 
old mother in “The Birth of a Na- 
tion”; the boy who shouted “Vive 
la France!” as he faced a firing 
squad in “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse”; the expression on 
the face of Tol’able David’s mother 
when she realized that her son had 
delivered the mail; the little cripple 
in “The Miracle Man” casting away 
his crutches; the girl, in “The Cab- 
inet of Dr. Caligari,” as she awoke 
and gazed into the countenance of 
Cesare, the somnambulist; the death 
of King Louis in “When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower’; the cats in 
“Grandma’s Boy”; Pola Negri’ 
shrug in “Gypsy Blood”; Charlie 
Chaplin’s meditation by the man- 
hole in “The Kid.” 


These were all great moments. 
The awful moments will have to be 
published in book form. 


Robert E. Sherwood 


(Recent developments will be found 
on page 30) 
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AA Trip-Abroad ~ 
The Gift Supreme 


F you are thinking of giving some loved 
one the opportunities of a trip abroad, 
send the information blank below today! 


A new Christmas gift has been created. 
It is probably the greatest Christmas gift 
ever offered, because it brings the happiness 
of anticipation, the happiness of realization 
and the happiness of golden memories. 


This Christmas you may give some 
loved one the delights of an ocean voyage; 
new sights, strange lands; education and 
diversion that make life richer forever after. 
The pulse will quicken at the thought of 


the voyage (it may be taken at the con- 
venience of the traveler). ‘The mind will 
conjure up lightening views of the myriad 
delights to come. Then the trip itself— 
crowded days of seeing, hearing, living! 
And the years after, when cherished 
memories grow more and more lustrous! 
You will give all when you give a United 
States Government Travel Certificate. 
Find out about the greatest of all 
Christmas gifts. Find out about the swift, 
new U. S. Government ships that will 
carry your loved ones to the land of their 
dreams, You will be under no obligation. 


The U.S. Government Travel Certificate 


The ships are owned by the United 
States Government. They are operated by: 

Tue Unrrep States Lines from New 
York to Europe; 

Tue Apmimat-Orentat Line from 
Seattle to The Orient; 

Tue Pacrric Maw Sreamsnre Com- 
pany from San Francisco to The Orient 
via Honolulu; 


Write Today 


Tue Munson Sreamsuip Lives from 
New York to South America; 

Tue Los Anceves SreamsHip Company 
from Los Angeles to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

All are experienced steamship operators 
and have made possible a service which is 
making the American Merchant Marine a 
tremendous success. 
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INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Send the information blank now! Thousands of Americans Information Dept. 2408 Washington, D. C. 
are investigating this newest and greatest Christmas gift. 
The United States Government's literature will be ont Please send without obligation the U. S. Government literature explaining the U. S. 


you Without any obligation, You will receivea free —— and the ships that go to () Europe, C) South America CO). 


description of the U.8. Government Travel Certificate and 
@ beautiful new booklet showing actual photographs of My Name 

both the exteriors and interiors of the ships, Write for es ge ee oe 
it today! Now, Christmas is not far away, Address 
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His Professional Manner 


We like very much the story of the 
dentist who went fishing and was dis- 
gusted at landing a large and orotund 
catfish. He seized the beast firmly 
round its waist and began to work the 
hook out. Quite automatically and 
with his usual air of courteous firmness 
he bespoke the fish. “Open wide,” he 
said. —New York Evening Post. 


They All Do 


“I know something I won't tell,” 
sang a little girl, as little girls do. 
“Never mind, child,” said the old 
bachelor. “You'll get over that when 
you’re a little older.” 


—Topeka Capital. 
The Melancholy Days 


“October,” says a press humorist, 
“ig summer’s colored supplement.” 
Then November must be its Congres- 
sional Record.—Boston Transcript. 


Cotorep Orricer: Eyes right! 
Biack Private: You am like hell. 
—Penn State Froth. 














Maid: What shall I do, Madam? 
The peke is playing with your 
pearl necklace. 
Mistress: Take it from him at once. 
He might swallow one and get 
appendicitis. 
—Reproduced from Punch (London) 
by arrangement with the proprietors. 


Daniel’s Dissatisfaction. 


Tue Kine: I hope you will fing 
your room comfortable, Daniel. 
DaniEL: Well, sire, it’s a bit of a 
den. 
THe Kinc: What do you mean? 
DantEL: It’s full of livestock. 
THe Kinc: Nonsense! What kind 
of livestock? 
DaniEL: Well, sire, it’s simply 
crawling with lions. 
THE Kinc (after a@ pause): All 
I can say is—if there are any lions 
there, you must have brought them 
down with you! 
—London Morning Post, 


Once in a Lifetime 


“There are some great moments in 
this life.” 

“There are, and I sometimes think 
the greatest thrill of all comes to the 
former village wag who returns to his 
home town as the star of a minstrel 
show.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 


The Moral Aspect 


IRATE ParRENT (to little girl watch- 
ing organ grinder): Evangeline, come 
away from that foreign musician. 
Whatever could I say to your father 
if you were to come under the influence 
of the passionate music of Italy? 

—Bulletin (Sydney). 
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A novelty for this season- 
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Poor at twenty; Rich at forty; 


Internationally famous at fifty 


You are invited to have FREE a booklet that tells what few great books make a man think straight and talk well 


lin walked through the streets of Philadelphia alone. 
Yet at forty he was independent; at fifty his com- 
pany was eagerly sought by the leaders of two continents. 


What was the secret of such phenomenal success? Some- 
thing mysterious? Not at all. His secret was nothing more 
than this: Every day of his life he added a part of some 
other man’s knowledge to his own. He picked the few 
really great mind-building books and read them system- 
atically a few minutes every day. 


Pin friendless, with no education, Benjamin Frank- 


Are you bigger to-day than yesterday 


You have so few minutes in the day for reading; so few 
days in a busy life. Will you spend them all with the gossip 
of the newspapers, or the mere entertainment of fiction? 
Or will you, like Franklin, start now to make the great 
thinkers of the world your servants? Will you increase your 
own brain power by adding their brain power to it? 

What are the few great books—biographies, histories, 
novels, dramas, poems, books of science and travel, philos- 
ophy and religion, that have in them the power to make 
of their readers men who can think clearly and talk inter- 
estingly—men who will not only be ambitious for success, 


Send for 
This Free Booklet 
That Gives Dr. Eliot’s 
Own Plan of 
Reading 


but who will have acquired the broadness of vision neces- 
sary to achieve it? 

All of these questions, so vital to you, are answered in the 
free booklet pictured below. You can have a copy of it 
for the asking. In it Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who was for 
forty years president of Harvard University, gives his own 
plan of reading. In it are described the contents, plan, 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Every well-informed man and woman should know about 
this famous library. The free book tells about it—how 
Dr. Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of 
a liberal education’; how he has so arranged it that even 
“fifteen minutes a day" are enough; how, in pleasant mo- 
ments of spare time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot 
has provided for you, you can get the knowledge of litera- 
ture and life that every university strives to give. 


Every reader of Life is invited to have a copy of 
this handsome and entertaining free book. Merely 
clip the coupon and mail it today. 


| P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


Mail me the free book., “‘Fifteen Minutes a Day,”’ telling 

about the Five-Foot Shelf of Boos, and containing the 

valuable article by Dr. Eliot on what and how to read for 
a liberal education, 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


$5 96 $7 &§8 SHOES.::woxrs 


W. LL. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world. 


W. L. DOUGLAS oes for style, material and work. / 





price. 

— buy W. L. Dougias shoes 
nefit of his forty years expe 

best shoes possible for the price. 


manship are unequaled for the | 
It is worth while for you to know that when | 
ou are getting the 
ence in making the | 


shoes are al worth th ice ¥ 
W. L. DOUGLAS always worth the price 


paid for them. fear them and 
save money. Protection against unreasonable profits 
is guaranteed by the price stamped onevery pair. 


W. L. DOUGLAS Shoes are sold in 110 of our own 


stores in the large cities and by 
shoe dealers everywhere. Ask your shoe dealer to 
show you W. L. Douglas shoes. Only by examining 
them Can you appreciate their value. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes with 
the retail price and the name stamped on the sole. 
The retail prices are the same everywhere. 


if notfor sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write om 
for exclusive rights to handle this quic 








President 
W. L. Dougias Shoe Co, 
147 Spark St. Brockton,Mass, 


Boys Shoes $4.00 & $4.50 





W. L. Douglas name and portrait 
is the best known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands for the high- 
est standard of ity at the lowest 
possible cost. The name and price is 








plainly stamped on the sole. c 





selling, quick turn-over line. 
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THE SENSIBLE MARRIAGE 
The Groom: Alone—already! 
—Le Rire (Paris). 





A Fond Kiss 

“What makes you think his love is 
waning?” 

“After he’d said good-night for the 
last time, he didn’t come back to kiss 
me.” 

—Cornell Widow. 





Sure Relief 


FOR INDIGESTION 
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6 BELL-ANS 
Hot water 


25¢ ano 75¢ PACKAGES EVERYWHERE 
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The Newspaper Service 

A teacher in one of our public schools 
the other day received some first-hand 
information on how the other half of 
the world lives. It was a school in the 
mill district and the class was strug- 
gling with its reading lesson. Little 
Ivan was progressing more or less 
successfully until he came to the word 
“plate”? There he stumbled. To help 
him, the schoolma’am inquired: “P-I- 
a-t-e, Ivan. What is it that mother 
brings in the bread on?” Little Ivan’s 
face lit up with a proud gleam of un- 
derstanding. “A newspaper,” he re- 
sponded quickly. 

—New Bedford Evening Standard. 


Potentiality 

Mrs. Portty-Ricne: It must be 
dreadful to be as hard up as the Bron- 
sons. They never give anything to 
charity. 

Mr. P.-R.: Well, for the matter of 
that, no more do we, m’dear. 

Mrs. P.-R.: No, but they can’t say 
we haven’t got it to give, though. 

* —London Mail. 


Slightly Distracted 
“What time do you want me to be 
back to-night?” 
“Any time at all, my dear, provided 
you are here to the minute” 


—Sans-Géne (Paris). 
A Toff Customer. 


SALESMAN: I’m selling quite a lot 
of these ties this year, sir. 
BruMMEL: Really! Dashed clever 
of you, I’m sure! 
—London Opinion. 


To a veteran overcoat: “Every fall, 
in every respect, you are getting newer 
and newer.” 

—New Fork Evening Post. 


The Honor System 

Tue Stupent: Say, Myrtle, this 
Honor System is sure some stunt 
Yesterday the Prof. calls my rummate 
up to the desk an’ says, “Look here 
Mr. Dummer, what authority was yoy 
quoting? Almost every sentence jp 
your paper is enclosed in quotation 
marks.” An’ Bill says back: “Be. 
tween you an’ me, Prof., I was quotin’ 
the fellow next to me.” 

—Yale Ri cord. 

In a Pinch use ALLEN’S FOOT-EAsE 


Ability Tests 

An applicant for a part once asked 
the late Sir Beerbohm Tree to engage 
him solely on a newspaper report. 

“I enclose you a newspaper cutting 
about myself,” he wrote, “to show 
that I have aptitude for the stage.” 

The cutting ran as follows: 

“The prisoner, who denied the as- 
sault, conducted his own case, and 
defended himself in a somewhat dra- 
matic manner.” —Answers (London), 


StuveNnT oF Mopern ApvERTISING (to 
Clerk): Will you show me some dis- 
tinctive neck-wear and some half-hose 
that indicate the conrroisseur ? 

—!/ -unch. 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your 
and ruin it if you don't. : 

The best way to get rid of dandruff ist 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 0 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it ® 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of you 
dandruff will be gone, and three or fou 
more applications should completely 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of th 
scalp will stop, and your hair will | and 
feel a hundred times better. You can 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A fou- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is need 

The R. L. Watkins Co.. Cleveland. Ohic 
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MADISON AVE., 43rd TO 44th STREETS 
NEW YORK 
Tea in the Palm Room 
‘Dancing 
in the Supper Room 
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moist kiss and a distant nod ac- 
knowledging the introduction? 
«2 


Do you know whether an ambas- 
sador’s wife precedes a _ senator’s 
sister going in to dinner at a sum- 
mer hotel? Does it depend entire- 
ly on which is there first when the 
doors open? 


* * * 


Are you informed as to the eti- 
quette in force when one is pre- 
sented at court? What else do you 
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say to the judge besides “Good 
morning”? On what side of the 
road do you tell him you were 
driving? What was the matter 
with the other gentleman’s lights 
and did he hold his hand out? 


* * * 


Do you know the answer to all 
those problems that may perplex 
YOU any day? Do you WANT to 
know them? Then read our book 
on the finer etiquette. 


F. D. 














The Finer Etiquette 
A Book With an Appeal 


OU may know how to enter a 

ballroom, but do you know 
when to leave a fashionable bath- 
tub in which you are week-ending 
at a country estate? “When bathed” 
or “when ready,’ you may answer 
instantly, but that takes no account 
of the number of other guests who 
may be waiting. Do you know 
how to use all the hot water? Do 
you know what is the correct snatch 
of song to burst into when someone 
tries the door and you can’t quite 
remember if you locked it? 


* * * 


Conversant though you may be 
with the proper fork to use with a 
given course, are you certain as to 
the procedure when that utensil has 
conveyed a large morsel of food 
to your mouth and the person next 
to you suddenly asks you a question 
point-blank? Under what circum- 
stances would such a dilemma cause 
you to become (a) a sudden swal- 
lower? (b) a rapid chewer?’ (c) hard 
of hearing? 

* * * 


You may know how to indicate 
your preference for white or dark 
meat to the dignified gentleman 
carving the turkey or chicken. Of 
course, you answer, “Either, I thank 
you,” and he gives you a drumstick. 
But do you know how to get white 
meat, short of rudely demanding it? 
Have you ever tried “A little of 
both, if you please,” or, more jo- 
vially, “Fifty-fifty, Mr. Shean”? 

a 


Do you know how to meet a 
fairly recent baby? Are you able 
to greet it along some middle ground 
between the over-familiarity of a 








The chief factor in shaving 
comfort has been the most 
neglected. That factor is 
your skin. When your face 
smarts it’s your skin that 
smarts. Williams’ Shaving 
Cream also prepares the skin 
for the shave. The first feel 
of lather-luxury will show 
you how tremendously im- 
portant that is. 





Most lathers are made only to 
soften beards. But that is not 
enough. 

When shaving hurts it’s your 
skin that hurts, not the hair. And 
until you prepare your skin as 
well as your beard for the shave, 
you're missing shaving comfort. 
One shave with Williams’ shows 
you how tremendously important 
that is. 

Shaving 


Williams’ Luxury 





The J. B 


Cream tones up your skin. Primes 
it. Limbers it up and makes it 
supple. As a result, the razor 
glides over your skin—smoothly, 
quickly. Instead of razor-chafing 
—comfort. Instead of after-smart 
—after-comfort. 

Hundreds of thousands of men 
have already discovered the new 
comfort of Williams’ lather-luxury. 
You can discover it without cost. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Williams 


wax yw TUBE FREE 
. Williams’ Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Department 411 


I want to see for myself what you mean b 
new luxury in shaving cream. Send me your 
Get-Acquainted tube. 

BUMMRC  ccsccccccces 





Come to Tucson 


Can you remember a sparkling spring day? 

Air like velvet. Flowers diaking in sun- 
shine. Blue, clear skies. What wouldn’t you 
give right now for such a golden day. 

Every day from October to May in Tuc- 
son, Arizona, is a spring day. Chrysanthemums 
and roses bloom. Lawns are green. Children 
play outdoors. 


Half-Mile High Plateau 

Surrounded by lofty, gorgeously colored 
peaks, Tucson lies upon a half-mile high pla- 
teau. It is a modern city of 25,000, with good 
hotels, reasonable rentals, golf and town clubs 
open tovisitors, fineshops, schoolsand churches. 
rom O€tober to May the mean monthly tem- 
erature never exceeds 72° or falls below 49°. 

ittle rain. No fog or wind. 


Reduced Fares on All Lines 
Through Pullman service to Tucson via 
Rock Island, Southern Pacific, and conne&ing 
lines, is available at reduced fares. Fifty-three 
swift hours from Chicago, or only seventy- 
three from New York, and you are where 
springtime is beginning. 
You Will Enjoy This Booklet 
The luxurious sunny days and revitalizing 
life in the open that you have dreamed about 
ure described and pictured in “Man-Buildin 
in the Sunshine-Climate.” For all who see 
rest, recreation, physical up-building, or relief 
from pulmonary troubles this booklet will be 
of surpassing interest. Just send the coupon. 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB, 
164 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Arizona. 


Please send me your free booklet, “Man-Building in the Sunshine- 


Climate.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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THE SILENT DRAMA 
Recent Developments 








(The regular Silent Drama depart- 
ment will be found on page 24) 


Robin Hood. United Artists—The 
chivalrous spirit and gorgeous pageant- 
ry of the Middle Ages have been set 
down in vivid style by Douglas Fair- 
banks. It is a glorious picture. 

The Impossible Mrs. Bellew. 
Paramount—A _ costly garment for 
Gloria Swanson, made out of the cheap- 
est dramatic material. 

Trifling Women. Metro.—A weird 
story, in a weird setting, about a lady 
who gazed into a crystal and ruined 
men’s lives. Beautifully produced by 
Rex Ingram, and exceptionally well 
acted. 

Skin Deep. First National—Hot 
melodrama, which starts with a terrific 
punch and ends lamely. Lambert Hill- 
yer’s direction is good throughout. 

A Tailor Made Man. United Art- 
ists —Charles Ray as a tailor’s assistant 
who borrows a dress suit and breaks 
into society. 

Oliver Twist. First National— 
Jackie Coogan may be too young for 
the part, as many people say, but we 
know of few adult stars who could 
give as fine a performance. 

Lorna Doone. First Nattonal—An 
old-fashioned melodrama, adapted from 
the famous novel. It is good for 
about four reels, but it then dies on 
its feet. 

Clarence. Paramount—A _ meticu- 
lously careful transcription of Tarking- 
ton’s play, skilfully played by Wallace 
Reid and others. 

Under Two Flags. Universal— 
Priscilla Dean as Cigarette, the daugh- 
ter of the regiment, who outwitted the 
wily Sheik and saved the day for 
France. A choppy story, but. thrilling 
for all that. 

The Bond Boy. First National — 
Richard Barthelmess wears the same 
clothes that he used in “Tol’able Da- 
= but that is where the resemblance 
ends. 


The Old Homestead. Paramount. — 
Family life in America as it is imagined 
in England, by heck! 


pine CAROLINA 


Now may be enjoyed again the happy and 
time-honored custom of leaving northern 
winter for the sunshine, true sport and 
good-fellowship of Pinehurst. 


CAROLINA HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 
THE HOLLY INN and BERKSHIRE 
Open early in January 


Golf, Tennis, Trap shooting, Rifle 
Range,Horseback. Riding, Raci ng, 
Driving, Motoring, Airplaning. 


Championship events in every field of 
sport throughout the entire season. 


For information or reservations, 
address: 


General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 
or any tourist bureau 














The Last Straw 


He lost a fortune in Wall Street 
without batting an eye. 

He fought at the front for two 
years without losing his nerve. 

He argued with the Government 
for three years about his 1917 in- 
come tax without losing his temper. 

He was shipwrecked and in the 
water for two days without impair- 
ing his health. 

He rode in the subway during 
rush hours for twenty years without 
getting desperate. 

But one day—he got every tele- 
phone number he called, promptly 
and correctly, and at the sanitarium 
he is considered a hopeless case. 

D. H. B. 


SThe Hygienic 





Chil 


4 No ugly stained teeth nor fingers. No smokers 
throat. It’s light and graceful. With its lip- Y 
4 less grip. It’s a boon to ladies who indulge, as 7 
well as to gentlemen who care. 
A handsome Gift for the Smoker 


TUNLEY & CO., 2Broadway, N. Y. 





Holder 
for those who enjoy cigarette smoking 


The only hygienic cigarette holder endorsed by q 
physicians. With NO-NIC, yeu get only the joys [7 
A out of smoking. No Nicotine. No dust particles. [77 





Remembrance. Goldwyn—Family 
life in America as it really is. 


The Face in the Fog. Paramount 
—Extensive brawling by Lionel Barry- 
more and other well-known stars. 


The Sin Flood. Goldwyn—Frank 
Lloyd’s production of Henning Berg- 
er’s play, which has been shelved for a 
long time. It is a fine story, and it 
has been adapted with rare intelligence. 


For Review Next Week—‘The 
Man Who Saw To-morrow,” “To Have 
and to Hold,” “One Exciting Night” 
and “The Young Rajah.” 





“Say what you will, the springs have done 
me a lot good: I have lost six pounds. 

“Are you sure you haven’t simply misla 

them?” 


—L’Illustration (Paris) 








Musical Tragedy 


N oboe met a tall bassoon 
In some band-concert oppor- 
tune. 
Her mood was merry and elate, 
While he was solemn and sedate. 
She frolicked near the higher C 
But he was pitched in lower key. 
So while she trilled “Tra la la lu” 
He mumbled deeply — “VERY 
TRUE. 


The oboe and the tall bassoon 

Strolled side by side beneath the 
moon, 

And all her airy thoughts found 
vent 

To his profound accompaniment. 

Yet with a tribute in her eyes 

She waited for his deep replies :-— 

How very much a man must know 

Who only says, “AHEM—QUITE 
so. 


She little knew, beneath the moon, 

The state of mind of this bassoon— 

In what a yearnful, groping way 

He sought for something else to 
say. 

For in his soul he wished that he 

Could sing “Tra la” and “Tu ra le.” 

Yet still he growled, the evening 
through, 

“Quire so,” “INDEED” and “Very 


B. J. 





Can’t lose it! A shackle 
securely fastens Keen Kutter qual- 
ity and satisfaction to your chain! 
Be one of the multitude attached 
to Keen Kutter pocket knives, 


Simmone Hardware Company 


KEEN KOTTE 





Man alive! You won’t know what a 


smooth shave really is until you strop 
your blades with a Twinplex. Then you’ll enjoy 
smoother, quicker shaves than you ever thought 


possible, 


Twinplex improves new blades 100% 


and gives 100 perfect shaves from each new blade. 


Sold on trial 


-at $3.00 for single edge; 


$5.00 for double edge blades. A million now in use. 
Twinplex Sales Co. St. Louis, New York, Montreal. 
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FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 














AreYouInterestedin Theosophy? 


_ Theosophy explains all the problems of 
life. Send for free booklets on Rein- 
Carnation, 
Life’s inequalities, how to harmonize 
them with a Plan of Infinite Justice. 
,, Lhe reason for the birth of genius and 
idiot, saint and criminal is a problem 
which worries every just thinking man. 
All the' world is interested—must be. 
Theosop}a holds the explanation. 


ad rite t. 7-7 
sophi Society, 826 Oa Ave., 
Chicago, re 7% 











LIFE’S Little Health Hints. 


Now that the indoor season is 
upon us, everybody should in- 
sist upon getting plenty of good, 
fresh air. On entering his home in 
the evening every man should make 
a habit of throwing the sitting-room 
windows wide open and shutting off 
the heat. In this way he can improve 
the health of his family and bring 
to a diverting close any bridge or 
club meeting that might be in session 
with his wife. 

In cold weather it is very easy 
to eat too much. A very simple way 
to guard against this is to confine 
one’s dining to the larger and more 
fashionable hotels. If this does not 
suffice, try taking luncheon on dining 
cars regularly and let your wife do 
the ordering. 

To protect oneself from disease in 
cold weather it is important to get 
plenty of sound, refreshing sleep. 
This cannot be insisted upon too 
strongly. If after a thorough trial 
one finds it impossible to sleep much 


to do some sleeping at night. It is 
hardly necessary to add that if the 
dimensions of the apartment permit, 
sleep should be taken in a recumbent 
position. 

Lots of wholesome exercise is es- 
sential. Horseback riding is ideal. 
If this is not available a number of 
the smaller automobiles will exercise 
practically the same muscles, al- 
though not without a certain risk to 
the vertebrz. 


McC. H. 



































PWaldors- 
Csfloria. 


‘ NEW YORK 


Fame Attracts Fame 


ORE visiting notables stop at The 

Waldorf-Astoria than at any other 
NewYork hotel. Itisthe one hotel that 
everyone knows and hopes some day to 
visit, 

The Waldorf has earned this fame 
through thirty years of hotel perfection. 
There is beauty and spaciousness within 
its walls, generosity in its service, and dis- 
tinction in its clientele. 


Fifth Ave., 33rd & 34th Sts., New York 


L. M. Boomer, President 
Rey Carruthers, Managing Director 





























The Bellevue-Stratford in Philadel- 
phia and The New Willard in Wash- 


ington, D. C.— under same management, 


/ 
| BURROWES 
HOME BILLIARD & POOL TABLES | 


Magnificently made in all sizes, at all prices. Game 
exactly same as standard table. Become expert at 
home. Use in any room, on any house table or on 
its own folding stand. Quickly leveled, put up or 
down in a minute. Full playing equipment free 
Small amount down, small payments monthly. Ask 
your dealer or WRITE US TODAY for Catalog, etc. 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 4 Free St., Portland, Maine. 





























































Cunard’s Blue 
Ribbon Ship of the 
Atlantic 


*MAURETANIA” 


The Luxury Cruise Next Winter 


A notable event in Cruising His- 
tory From New York, Feb. 10, 
1923. $950up—write for details. 


American Express 
Travel Dept. 


65 Broadway 
New York ~ 
































The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Directly on the Harbor. A 400. 
Open Dec. 15 to May 1. i 
Medern . Grill Sal, Fennle. ote. J 


Belmont, Park Ave. 
















\In the Theatrical District 
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Tue theatre is the only temple 
that has to worry about a heavy 
overhead. 


Ziegfeld is its deity and the show 
girl is his profit. Its high priest is 
the tired business man who got that 
way trying to work out the Sunday 
cross-word puzzle. Its vestal virgins 
are ingenues who have had their 
faces restored. Its sooth-sayers are 
Ed Wynn and Will RKogers; and its 
altar boy is George M. Cohan. 


The theatrical district is bounded 
on the north by Lee Shubert, on the 
east by E. F. Albee, on the west by 
A. H. Woods and on the south by 
John S. Sumner. An additional 
boundary is .furnished by Cain’s 
Warehouse, which hems the theatres 
on all sides. And if they are not 
enough, there is always Joe Le- 
blang. 

Necessary to the success of a the- 
ater, in the order of their importance, 
are: 

Silk stockings and tights; show 
girls ; ponies ; a live press agent; tick- 
et speculators; a company manager; 
a house manager; an electrician; a 
carpenter; a property man; a pro- 
ducer; a bank roll, and a well-estab- 
lished, reliable joke. 

After they are acquired it is advis- 
able to get a few singers and dancers, 
a job lot of music and some reason- 
able-priced lyrics. The latter are 
not absolutely essential, however. 

If a dramatic production is insisted 
upon the risk becomes greater. In 
that case, some of the items men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraphs 
may be dispensed with, and a tea 
wagon, an automatic pistol and a 
living room set substituted. 

The theatre deals in art. But it 
sells it on the principle successfully 
applied by a Middle Western dealer 
who advertised, “Old Masters at 
Auction—Bring your Wall Measure- 
ments.” 


J. K. M. 


Their Favorite Quotations 


For Votsteap: You may break, 
you may shatter the Act if you will, 
but the half one per scent will cling 
to the still. 

For RocKereLLer: The oily bird 
gets the worm. 

For Catper: The velvet glove on 
the hand of steal. 

For CLEMENCEAU: Tiger, Tiger, 
burning bright. 

For J. C. Squrre: Call me early, 
mother dear, but don’t call me early 
Victorian. 

For Epison: The road to fame 
is paved with good inventions. 
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Men Like This Gift! 


M*kE pipe-smokers happy with 
Locktite Tobacco Pouch. You 
couldn't do better with a mint to spend 
and months to shop. Most practical 
pouch made. Stays flat, keeps pockets 
clean. No buttons 
or strings. Patent top 
opens easy, closes 
tight. At cigar, drug 
and leather 
goods stores, 
If dealer can- 
not supply, 
sent on receipt 
price, 





Genuine Suede: 
Crey of 


Browa 


Gesgine Goatskin: Gonsice Ooze Calf, 

1.25 of Bact 1.50 Becists. 3.00 
Made and Fully Guaranteed by 

The F. S. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville, N. Y, 

















Indignant Penguin: But, hang it all, the 
keeper says I’m a bird! 
the Know-all Sparrow: ’E was pullin’ 
yer leg, mate. Why, yer ain’t even a 
glider! 
—London Opinion 



































Many art school advertisements tell about 
the great and ever increasing demand for 
‘commercial artists—big pay—equal opportun- 
ity for both men and women, etc. Very good! 
This is all quite true, but you must first be 
properly taught. Understand? Properly 
taught! Few top notch artists are good in- 
structors. Very few. By searching thr 


A Master Course Is Offered 


Endorsed as the official training school for 
leading Commercial Art houses, employing 
hundreds of artists. Correct educational meth- 
ods applied. A practical educator and a corps 
oftop notch commercial artists, offer students 
the benefit of 20 to 30 years of high grade ex- 
perience. Only the best instruction is 
enough for you. Students finishing half of this 
unusual course can secure and hold desirable 
positions. Course can be made to pey for A 
eelf many while adying. | ther 
room or home instruction. course. Same 
cud, if you to draw, let's talk it over. 
Ask for our book 


nad Sa ogrocenitenl panes AS WE 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 
230 EAST OHIO St 
‘DEPT. © Men flor. ens 
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GOLF IN BERMUDA 


"THE 18-hole courses at Riddell’s Bay and Tucker's 
Town are among the world’s best. The velvety 
greens rest on hills commanding views of turquoise 
sea and tropical islands. 


Enjoy Bermuda now. The equable winter climate 
ranges from 60° to 70°. All outdoor sports—golf, 
tennis, surf bathing, sailing, fishing, riding, driving, 
cycling, trapshooting. 


Only 48 hours from New York by luxurious steam- 
ships sailing every few days. No passports required. 
Excellent hotels, boarding houses and cottages. 
For illustrated booklet, address or call at The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, 26 Broadway; Furness Bermuda 
Line, 34 Whitehall Street, New York; or any steamship, 


tourist or hotel bureau; or write to 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
141 West 36th Street, New York 


(A Department of the Bermuda Government, which 
has authorized the publication of this advertisement) 
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And Now It 
Surpasses in Style 


5 poepdang-wl has long been famous as 
the most durable hosiery. Today, it is 
fast becoming known as America’s smartest 
hosiery, as well. 


You can get Holeproof wearing quality in 
a wide range of styles: plain and fancy 
weaves in silk, rich silk and wool mixtures, 
novelties in wool, attractive two-tone 
effects in silk and lisle, and high grade lisles 
in all popular colors. 


The next time you need hosiery buy Hole- 
proof—both your hosiery and money will 
go farther. 


Holeproof is also made in all popular 
styles and materials for women and 
children. If not obtainable locally, write 
for price list and illustrated booklet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited 
London, Ontario 


© H. H. Co, 
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